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INSTANTANEOUS STEREOTYPING. 


What appears to be an important improvement in 
stereotyping is the recent invention of Printer Fried- 
rich Schreiner and Dr. Arnold Schott, of Philadelphia. 

The invention consists of a special matrix, made 
from cotton and asbestos, with a face of stereoty pers’ 
ordinary cream tissue, and a backing of wood pulp. 

With this matrix no heating of the type is necessary, 
as it can be dried, from cold type, in from half a mi- 
nute to a minute and a half. 

Large open spaces need not be filled in or backed. 

A large number of casts can be made from one 
matrix. 

The matrix can be used a year or more after being 
made. 

From the foregoing claims of the patentees, which 


appear to be confirmed by an examination of several of 


the matrices made by this “ cold-type process,” it will 
be seen that some important advantages have been 
gained. The most important is that of time—doing 
away almost entirely with the twelve to fifteen minutes 
required to dry the matrix under the system now in 
vogue. 

The type, not being heated, will not become soft on 
the bottom, nor “ bottle-arsed ;” hence a less frequent 
renewal of body fonts will be required. This may not 
inure to the benefit of the type-founder, but the heart 
of the newspaper publisher will rejoice thereat. The 
absence of heat will also allow wood-cuts to be used, 
the same as in stereotyping from plaster. 

Mr. Schreiner, one of the patentees, is a compositor 
on the Philadelphia German Demokrat, and Dr. Schott, 
the other patentee, is his brother-in-law. Conjointly 
they have worked until success has been achieved, and 
well deserve the substantial reward that awaits the 
introduction of their invention. 





NEW YORK T. U. No. 6. 


A meeting of this Union, held on Sunday, July 28, 
is said to have been the largest meeting of printers 
ever held in New York city. It was called to consider 
a proposed reduction in the price paid for composition, 
and by a vote of about 800 to 400 it was decided to re- 
sist any reduction. Some few were not averse to the 
making of concessions to their employers, and others 
desired certain modifications, but the great mass op- 
posed a change in the present scale. 

A special committee of fifteen was, however, ap- 
pointed by the Union, clothed with authority to act for 
it in the matter of the new regulations aflecting compo- 
sition which had been adopted by the Sun, the World, 
and the Jimes. This committee, after a prolonged sit- 
ting, adopted a compromise, which was submitted to 
the newspapers named on Monday, July 29, and was 
accepted by them. It is as follows: 

The rate of composition is to remain fifty cents per 
1000 ems. Illustrated cuts in news matter are not to 
be paid for, but advertising cuts are to be calculated in 
favor of the compositor. Insert cuts are to be paid for 
at single rate of composition. Corrections in adver- 
tisements not exceeding five lines, or involving a me- 
chanical change, are to be made on time. The overtime 
rate is fifty cents per hour, and the compositors de- 
tained after 3 A. M. are to be paid fifty cents an hour 
in addition to the type set and given continuous compo- 
sition or seventy-five cents an hour in, lieu thereof. 

Compositors employed by the week are to receive not 
less than $27, six days of nine hours each to constitute 
the working week. On morning papers where piece 
work is done, not less than $20 a week is to be paid 
men employed between 7 A. M. and 6 P. M., and not 
less than $24 a week between 6 P. M.and3 A. M. 
Overtime is to be fifty cents an hour. 
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A PAPER MILL BURNED. 


The Schuylkill Paper Mill, Manayunk, Philadel- 
phia, known as the “ Inquirer Mill,” from the late W. 
W. Harding, who once owned it, was totally destroyed 
by a fire of unknown origin, at noon on July 17. 

The mill was shut down for repairs on July 11. Ed- 
ward Conklin, the watchman and fireman, and Wil- 
liam Schaeffer were sitting in the extension of the 
building, when the former noticed smoke coming out 
of the windows, and gave the alarm. Engine No. 12, 
the only public fire apparatus in Manayunk, was 
brought quickly, but the fire had gained so great head- 
way that the building couldn’t be saved. 

The burned mill was once owned by W. W. Hard- 
ing, who purchased it from the father of Frank W. 
McDowell, the present owner, and only a few years ago 
it was bought back from Mr. Harding. It is one of the 
oldest mills in Manayunk, having been built as far 
back as 1812, long before the town had its present 
name. It has always been run by water power, but it 
also had a steam boiler and several engines. The 
building has a frontage of about sixty feet along the 
canal bank, is four stories high, and extends fifty 
feet in depth. In the rear was a frame structure, 
twenty by twenty-four feet, and four stories high. 
the latter, nothing but a few charred timbers remain. 
South of the main building is a one-story stone struc- 
ture, forty feet by about fifty, used as a machine-room, 
which was also ruined. 

In the main building was stocked a large quantity 
of No. | manilla wrapping paper, which was destroyed, 
together with a lot of paper-making machinery. ‘The 
loss was estimated by Mr, Frank W. McDowell, who 
visited the scene late in the evening of the 17th, to be 
$80,000, on which there is an insurance of $35,000, dis- 
tributed in several companies. The mill employed 
twenty-five men and five girls, who will be temporarily 
thrown out of work. 

As soon as the ruins began to cool off, men were put 
to work arranging for the rebuilding of the mill. 

eo 

OLiveR Sruck, who in 1839 founded the York (Pa.) 
Democratic Press, and has remained its editor and pro 
prietor ever since, looks back, from his honored three 
score years and ten, to recall some of the trials and 
pleasures of fifty years in journalism, He is yet ‘in 





the harness, attending to the legitimate duties of 


editor and publisher,” and has still on his list a “num- 
ber of subscribers who commenced with him in 1839.” 
THe “Franklin Bindery” has been opened at No. 
521 Minor street, by Daniel Bonner, who intends doing 
all kinds of binding, ruling, numbering, perforating, 
tableting, and everything pertaining to the business. 


Of 





NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this Association will be held 
in Detroit, Mich., commencing Tuesday, August 27, 
and continuing throughout the week. The Executive 
Committee has arranged for a division of time as fol- 
lows : 

Tuespay, August 27—Two sessions for business ; 
carriage ride and reception in the evening. 

WepbNEsDAY, August 28—-Two sessions for business; 
ride on the river in the afternoon. 

THuRSDAY, Aug. 29—Two sessions for business, 
banquet in the evening. 

Fripay, August 80--The members of the Associa- 
tion will be taken on board the steamer City of Cleve 
landand make a trip to Mackinaw City, where they 
will be entertained by John O. Plank at Plank’s Hotel. 

Topics for discussion have been assigned to States, 
as follows : 

“Progress of Libel Law Reform.” 
Buffalo, New York. 

“ Newspaper Directories—How they may be made 
more valuable to publishers.” Kentucky. 

“Needed Legislation.” 

1. Concerning Postal Service. 
terloo, Iowa. 

2. Public Printing. , Hon. E. A. Snively, Illinois. 

“ Discounts to Advertising Agents—-to whom should 
they be given and how much.” 

1. Francis Proctor, Gloucester, Mass. 

2. J. B. Stoll, South Bend, Ind. 

“State Associations; Their Objects--how their 
meetings may be made more interesting and valuable.” 

1. C. A. Lee, Pawtucket, R. I. 

2. Hon. G. C. Matthews, Memphis, Tenn. 

3. H. E. Hoard, Hamline, Minn. 

“ Fraudulent Advertising; The Publisher’s Respon- 
sibility therefor.” South Carolina. 

“The Nature and Limit of the Obligation of the 
Newspaper to its Party.” Hon. W. 8S. Cappellar, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Col. Elliott F. Shepherd, of the New York Mail and 
Express, will, on one evening of the session, deliver an 
address. Subject: “Editorial Philosophy.” 

Papers are limited to twenty minutes, and it is ex- 
pected that delegates will go prepared to discuss each 
topic presented. 


KE. H. Butler, 


Matt. Parrott, Wa- 


The officers of the Association are: 


President—James R. Bettis, Little Rock, Ark. 
Vice-Presidents—John Hicks, Oshkosh, Wis.; W.C. MeClin- 

tock, Lebanon, O.; J. B. Stanley, Greenville, Ala. 
Corresponding Secretary—E. B. Fletcher, Morris, Il. 
Recording Secretary—William Kennedy, Pottsville, Pa. 
Assistant Recording Secretary—R. H. Tilney, Boulder, Col. 
Treasurer—A. H. Lowrie, Elgin, Il. 
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REMOVALS. 


LeumMan & Bo.ron, printers and lithographers, 
Philadelphia, have purchased the property No. 525 
Arch street, and will move to that location about Aug. 
15. Extensive alterations are being made to the pre- 
mises to adapt them to the requirements of the firm. 


V. A. Bertram & Co., lithographers, 439 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, will remove to new and better 
quarters, about August 13, at Twelfth and Hamilton 
streets. 


CHARLES J. CoHEN, envelope manufacturer, and im- 
porter of stationery and fancy goods, has removed from 
507 Chestnut street, to 617 Market street, Philadelphia. 


F. McManus, Jr. & Co., printers, stationers, and 
blank-book manufacturers, will remove, August 10, to 
21 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, four doors below 
their present location. 


oa telecine 

THE late William M. Swain, one of the founders of 
the Philadelphia Ledger, for years worked as pressman 
on the Pennsylvania Inquirer, of which Jesper Harding 
was proprietor. With another pressman, he alternated 
one week of day work with one of night work at the 
old-fashioned hand-press, and was frequently called 
upon to do double duty by reason of the irregular ha- 
bits of his alternate. 


eS 

GENERAL SIMON CAMERON, the distinguished Penn- 
sylvania statesman, who died on June 26, at Donegal 
Springs, Pa., was a printer in early life, and remained 
a steadfast friend to printers to the last. He had been 
a Cabinet Minister, Minister to Russia, and United 
States Senator for several terms. 

ne , 

Joun P. Morron, head of the old publishing house 
of John P. Morton & Co., of Louisville, Ky., died on 
July 19, after a long illness, aged 82 years, He was 
one of the most beloved and respected members of the 
book trade. 


pat reed oe 

A SWEDIsH inventor has secured a patént for making 
a sheet of paper sized on one side and unsized on the 
other. 


a 

Harry M, OGDEN, a native of Ohio, 38 years old, 
represents printing and bookbinding in the Scripps 
League American Workingmen’s Expedition to Ku- 
rope. 


+o 
Joun Luz, of the Bedford Inquirer, and W. W. 
Trout, of the Lewistown Free /’ress, have been ap- 
pointed delegates to the National Editorial meeting at 
Detroit, on August 27. 
SS eee 
Society is a pleasant Philadelphia monthly, devoted 
to society, the drama, music, art, and literature. 











TYPOTHETZ DELEGATES. 


The following gentlemen were elected to represent 
Philadelphia in the United Typothete of America, at 
the convention to be held in St. Louis, in October next: 
Clayton McMichael, J. R. Jones, William B. MacKel- 
lar, William M. Patton, William H. Hoskins, John 
W. Wallace, George S. Ferguson, John R. McFetridge, 
George H. Buchanan, and William F, Fell. 

The delegation is an able one, and will command 
respect. 

oo 

THERE are some queer instances of transliteration of 
names in the province of Quebec. A suburb of theold 
city of Quebec was originally named Shepherdsville, 
after an English resident of the name of Shepherd. 
The French translated this into Bergerville, which the 
English soon corrupted into Beggarville. Hope Cape 
was turned by the French into Cape d’Espoir, which 
the English then translated into Cape Despair. Point 
of Cliffs first became Pointe des Monts, and was then 
anglicized, first into Demon’s Point and then into 
Devil’s Point. Reindeer Lake became Lac a la Renne, 
which was soon corrupted by the English into Rainy 
Lake, and then, strange to say, was corrupted by the 
French into Lac ala Pluie.—Chicago Mail. 

oe 

Germania is a fortnightly journal for the study of 
the German language and literature, edited by A. W. 
Spanhoofd, and published at Manchester, N. H. It is 
printed in both the German and Latin characters, and 
has a useful “ Beginners’ Corner,” with interlinear 
translations, 

THE Grangers’ Inter-State Exhibition and Picnic 
opens at Williams’ Grove, Pa., on Monday, August 26, 
and closes on Saturday, August 31. Last year 150,000 
people visited the grounds, and Col. R. H. Thomas, the 
general manager, will again care for all who come. 


oo 
THE druggists of Charleston, 8. C., refuse to put up 
Dr. McDow’s prescriptions to show their detestation 
of the slayer of Editor Dawson.— Fx, 
jut what of the patients? 
-e- 

ANDREW F., CrurcuFrie.D, senior editor and one of 
the proprietors of The Laltimorean, a society and lite- 
rary weekly, died in Baltimore, July 24, aged 68 years, 

o@e 

Hrywoop Conant, a much respected journalist of 

Wilmington, Del., died July 5, aged 32 years, 
“oe 

Berry Pickers get what they can and can what 

they get.— Worcester Gazelle. 
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ABOUT DICTIONARIES. 


An exhaustive analytical review of the “New Cen- 
tury Dictionary” appeared in the Philadelphia Times 
of July 28, and from it we extract the following histo- 
rical resumé of various dictionaries : 

The making of dictionaries is no new thing. An 
Assyrian dictionary in the form of clay tablets, ascribed 
to the time of Ashur-lani-pan, was found in the ruins 
of Nineveh. The oldest extant Greek dictionary is the 
“Homeric Lexicon” of Apollonius of Alexandria, a 
contemporary of Augustus. The first Roman lexico- 
grapher was M.'Terentius Varro, the friend of Cicero. 
The first attempt at dictionary-making in England was 
the Anglo-Latin lexicon of Richard Fraunces and 
Friar Galfrions, which appeared in 1499. In the six- 
teenth century twenty-four dictionaries, or rather lexi- 
cons, were printed in England, including “A Little 
Dictionarie for Children (Latin and English), by John 
Withals, 1559; ‘The Brefe Dyxcyonary,” by Henry Sut- 
ton, 1562; “A Shorte Dictionarie, Most Profitable for 
Yonge Beginners,” by Lewis Evans, 1572, and William 
Bullokar’s “Booke at Large for the Amendment of 
Orthographie for English Speech,” 1580. Twenty-two 
dictionaries appeared in iingland during the seven- 
teenth century. Among these were “An English Ex- 
positour of Hard Words,” by John Bullokar, 1616; 
“An English Dictionarie, or an Interpreter of Hard 
Words,” by Henry Cockeram, 1682, and “Glossogra 
phia, or Dictionary Interpreting the Hard Words Now 
Used in Our Refined English Tongue,” by Thomas 
Blount, 1656. In 1701 J. Jones published “ Practical 
Phonography, or the New Art of Rightly Spelling and 
Writing Words by the Sound Thereof,” and eleven 
dictionaries followed Jones’ work in the eighteenth 
century previous to the appearance of Dr. Johnson’s 
“ Dictionary,” in 1755, These included Bailey’s “Dic- 
tionary,” published about 1720, an interleaved copy of 
which Johnson used in compiling his great work. 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, while it was not without 
very grave faults, was the first really great achieve- 
ment in English lexicography. The fourth edition of 
Bailey’s Dictionary, 1728, was long the only dictionary 
in general use, and some scholars preferred the last 
edition of Bailey, 1737, even after the appearance of 
Johnson’s. Dr. Johnson’s work was performed under 
very hard conditions. There was as yet no British 
Museum, and in the consultation of authorities the 
lexicographer was, in the main, confined to his own 
library. During the seven years that the dictionary 
was in preparation Johnson was compelled to write for 
bread. But notwithstanding these drawbacks his 
work proved a great achievement. Until his time the 
Knglish language could boast no collection of words 
accompanied with authorities for different significations 





from the best writers. Indeed, in this respect, it can 
scarcely be claimed that Johnson is surpassed even by 
the new “ Century Dictionary.” 

As Dr. Johnson’s was the first English dictionary of 
genuine merit, so it was the foundation of all the others 
that followed after it. Walker said of it: ‘‘ It has been 
deemed lawful plunder by every subsequent lexicogra- 
pher.” The work was done in a house in Gough Square, 
where Johnson fitted up a room specially for the dic- 
tionary. The compilation began in 1747 and the work 
did not appear until 1755. But while Johnson’s defi- 
nitions were generally admirable and his quotations 
carefully and wisely selected, he was a wretched ety- 
mologist. He knew no modern language except Eng- 
lish, and English as he wrote it bore little resemblance 
to the spoken language of his time and ours. The 
work passed through many editions, and it is not un- 
likely that Johnson’s reputation as a lexicographer 
will outlast his purely literary fame. 

As Johnson’s dictionary was long recognized as the 
authority for definitions, so Sheridan’s became the 
standard for pronunciation. ‘Thomas Sheridan was a 
manager and actor and the most accomplished elocu- 
tionist of his time. As an actor Sheridan was inferior 
to both Garrick and Macklin, but as a reader he was 


superior to either. As a lecturer on elocution he was 


highly esteemed. In Sheridan’s day the stage gave the 


law on the matters of accent and inflection, in both of 
which he was easily master. His dictionary appeared 
in 1780 and its merits as a standard of pronunciation 
were readily recognized. ‘Then in 1791 came the first 
edition of John Walker’s celebrated dictionary, in 
which, as in Sheridan’s, pronunciation was made a 
leading object. Walker, like Sheridan, was an elocu- 
tionist, and it was as a pronouncing dictionary that his 
work was specially valued. His dictionary was ex- 
tensively circulated both in Great Britain and the 
United States, and passed through many editions. 
Walker was popularly known in London as “EKlocu- 
tion” Walker, EKdmund Burke, the celebrated orator, 
being among his pupils. Walker holds as high a place 
asan orthoepist as Johnson as a lexicographer. ‘The 
works of the two have often been blended and pub- 
lished as a whole—too often, however, without the au- 
thorities that made Johnson’s Dictionary so valuable. 
In 1886 Smart’s “ New Critical Pronouncing Diction- 
ary,” which professed to be “ Walker Remodeled,” but 
was in fact what its name implies, was published in 
England, and the next year, 1887, Richardson’s Dic- 
tionary appeared. The most recent work possessing 
value and authority in England is Murray’s Dictionary. 

The first American lexicographer was Noah Web- 
ster. Webster published his “Compendious Dictionary 
of the English Language” as early as 1806, but his ma- 
tured work, “The American Dictionary,” in quarto, did 
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not appear until 1828, The first American edition was 
only 2,500 copies, the price being $20. An English 
edition was published by H. G. Bohn, the price being 
£5 10s., reduced in 1835 to £2, 12s. 6d. ‘The second 
revised edition of Webster’s Dictionary appeared in 
1840, the third in 1848, the fourth in 1859, and the fifth 
in 1864. The last edition was republished in England 
by Bell & Daldy. This splendid work, as it has ex- 
isted since the last revision, is too well known to news- 
paper readers to need description. As Webster may 
be called the Johnson, so Dr. Worcester is the Walker 
of America, Dr. Worcester’s “Universal and Critical 
Dictionary” did not appear until 1846, and it was fol- 
lowed in 1860 by “A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” the revised “Worcester.” For nearly half a 
century the rivalry between “Webster” and ‘‘Worces- 


ter” has been very great, and thousands of copies of 


both works have been and continue to be sold. In some 
printing offices the one and in others the other is the 
recognized authority, but most proof-readers and lite- 
rary workers keep both at hand. As a work of special 
reference the new “Century Dictionary,” it is likely, 
will now supersede both, but for general use it will be 
too large to supplant them while they continue to meet 
the popular needs. 


—e ee 


PROGRESS IN PRINTING. 


At a meeting of the Georgia Weekly Press Associa- 
tion, held July 3, 1889, at Cartersville, Ga., Mr. W. J. 
Campbell, of the Atlanta Constitution, who is also pub- 
lic printer for Georgia, delivered the following ad- 
dress : 

GENTLEMEN OF GEORGIA WEEKLY PREsS AssoOcI- 
ATION: I desire to introduce you first to a new friend 
—The Columbian Hand Press—if you will pardon the 
irony. 

You may have met this friend before. I have. 

In many oflices this whilom friend is now not always 
only the occasion of a precious memory of the past 
and an inspiration for the future, but also of a great 
deal of very present perspiration these long, hot July 
afternoons, when the special edition has to be run off. 

In 1810, when Frederick Koenig for the first time 
applied to the printing press steam as its propelling 
power, that valuable adjunct of the oflice, the “ press- 
man’s helper,” in every printing establishment of the 
day was in high dudgeon because, forsooth, his mus- 
cles, that had been pulling the levers and turning the 
wheels that set in motion those venerable hand presses, 
had been superseded by that subtle and insidious 
power—Steam. 

The new rival had no family to feed; never loafed 
on the corner swapping the secrets of his shop with 
friends from competitive establishments; and narrating 













how he was imposed upon, discussed ways and means 
to down the bosses and regulate things generally ; nei- 
ther did he indulge in a convivial glass or so, norsmoke 
a social pipe; so that, for these reasons and others, he 
furnished the printing office a cheaper, more reliable, 
more uniform, and in every way a better power than 
did the discomfited “ helpers.” 

Thus did the steam engine work the “ pressman’s 
helper” out of a job. 

That seemed a dark day, indeed, to the “Society of 
United Helpers,” for no ray of hope was anywhere to be 
seen. Had they the Cartersvillian knowledge of dy- 
namite and Bartow grit, Koenig’s steam printing es- 
tablishment would, doubtless, have been blown to 
“ Kingdom Come!” 

W hat helped the bosses, helped the “ helper.” 

It took time, however, to demonstrate this; and it 
was satisfactorily done only when the demands of the 
public for printed matter so increased that the printing 
offices had to be equipped with more presses to supply 
these demands, ‘This immediately followed Koenig’s 
use of steam. These new presses required new press- 
men; so now the disgruntled “helper” came to have 
the opportunity of working up to the more lucrative po- 
sitions of pressmen and engineers in the establishments 
where they had been employed as “helpers.” It is safe 
to say that some worked up to these positions, and 
some did not. I am doubtful of the fellows that loafed 
on the corners. 

So, too, when Richard M. Hoe, about forty years 
ago, patented his wonderful process of attaching to the 
cylinders of printing presses “turtles,” as he called the 
cylindric segments that held the type; and later, when 
the matchless Web Perfecting Presses reared a stone— 
one almost worthy to be the capstone in the monument 
to Human Invention—did the pressmen in many loca- 
lities cry out in anguish of spirit for fear their number 
would grow speedily and painfully less! 

History shows these fears to have been groundless. 
Are not the pressmen of to-day more numerous, do they 
not render their employers better service, and do they 
not receive better pay than was the case when Hoe’s 
and Bullock’s machines revolutionized the press-rooms 
of the world and made it possible for printing offices to 
supply the increased demands of their customers? 
Surely what helped the boss and the rest of the world, 
helped the pressman. 

“Of making many books there is no end,” and the 
immense volume of printing that is done in the era in 
which we live would be “a much weariness of the 
flesh,” ifit had to be done after dear old Gutenberg’s 
simple method, or, for that matter, on the labor-saving 
machines of Messrs. Applegath & Cowper, in the earlier 
half of this century. Verily, but for the marvellously 
improved machinery used by the “Art Preservative” 
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in its progress toward perfection, vain would be the 
attempts of the printers of the world to meet the hun- 
dred-fold increased demands of the public since Koenig 
first “fired up” his steam engine, coupled on his belt- 
ing, and set the wheels of his presses flying in the faces 
of the at first discontented, then happy, “helpers.” 

If the departed spirits of the ancient Assyrian and 
Chinese printers, of Gutenberg and Koster, of Caxton, 
of Koenig, of Applegath & Cowper, and the other il- 
lustrious names of printing his'ory who died before the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, ever revisit the 
scenes of their former glory, and to-day hover about 
the press-rooms of the Harpers, the Riverside, De 
Vinne, the New York World, or, for that matter, the 
Atlanta Constitution, will not these sainted souls de- 
clare, “Well, the world do move,” and “who’d er 
thought it!” 

I venture this assertion boldly and challenge contra- 
diction: That while the facilities of printing offices 
have increased a hundred fold within the memory of 
this generation, the demands of the public for printed 
matter of one sort and another have kept the presses of 
the world as busy as is the machinery in any other art 
or industry, and that the future of the printing art was 


never brighter than it is to-day! It is not necessary in 


this presence to more fully give the reasons for the 
faith that is in me. 
So far, I have alluded only to some of the improve- 


ments made in that chief machine of the “press-room” 
—the printing press. I turn my attention now to the 
“Composing Room,” and ask this question: Have im- 
provements in the appliances of this department kept 
pace with those of the ‘“ Press Room?” With conside- 
rable mental reservation, I answer: “Hardly.” Five 
years ago I would have answered promptly and ear- 
nestly, “Nay!” The same general way of setting type 
the fathers had, is adopted by their sons to-day. The 
same case, the same boxes, the same composing stick, 
and so on, through the catalogue. That there have 
been valuable inventions and progress made in some 
material respects, is indicated farther on in this paper. 
During the centuries that have witnessed, if you will 
allow the personification, the swaddling clothes, the 
first pants, the standing collar, and the swallow-tail 
coat of the “Art Preservative,” the compositor has not 
always viewed with equanimity the innovations that, 
although they have up to this time made little inroad 
into traditional ways of doing things, promise in the 
near future to revolutionize the Composing Room. 
The compositor of a century and a half ago watched 
with suspicious jealousy old Wm. Ged, who, in 1725, 
in Edinburgh, discovered the stereotyping process, and 
he heard the announcement of Ged’s success with tre- 
pidation, * * * * Here was another diabolical 
invention that would take work away from willing 





working men. Up to that time, a book which met with 
popular favor sufficient to demand a subsequent edition 
or editions, had to be entirely “set up” for the re-issue, 
just as was done the first time. Now, in 1725, this tin- 
kering goldsmith, old Ged, proposed by his process 
with stucco, to preserve for all time the impress and 
image of the type page. * * * 

Ged’s process of stereotyping required six hours, 
Could the good old Scotchman “bide a wee” in the 
stereotyping room of one of the large dailies of the 
country, where the paper process has displaced his 
stucco method, and the stereotyped plates are sent per- 
fect to the press room in fifteen minutes after the type 
forms are received by the stereotyper from the foreman 
of the composing room—would not the good old Pres- 
byterian say, ‘I dinnaken!” and would he not join in 
the chorus by that weird and bewildered column of 
departed gentlemen previously referred to, namely, 
Gutenberg in German, Koster in Dutch, Koenig in 
broken English, Cadmus in choice Syriac, Wun Lung 
in heathen Chinee, and a whole “ legion of devils” in 
ull the languages of the earth, vociferating “the world 
do move,” and “who’d er thought it!” 

The ty pe-setter of to-day does not regard the stereo- 
typer and electrotyper as his foes. The first stereo- 
typers under Ged had been type-setters, and the devil 
of my own composing room is soon to be developed 
into a first-class stereotyper. 

What has benefited the proprietor of the printing 
office has benefited his employees. If the facilities and 
possibilities of printing offices have increased so fast as 
to alarm labor, banished be all fears, for the demands 
of the public have kept pace with the ability to supply 
on the part of the printing offices. From Gutenberg 
till this good hour have compositors and _press- 
men in every land had about all the work they 
wanted. Panics and commercial stagnations have 
thrown thousands out of work in every vocation, but 
the newspapers must still be printed in such trying 
times, and the people read them more assiduously than 
at any other time. Bankrupt houses must have circu 
lars printed containing propositions of settlement to 
creditors, Old firms go out of business in such crises, 
and new ones take their places, requiring 
outfits of stationery. New schemes are evolved from 
busy brains that must communicate their plans and 
projects to the world through pamphlets. Sothe print- 
ing business goes booming on at a time when its sister 
branches of industry may all be more or less affected 
by the general paralysis, and we printers are benefited 
because it is true “ that it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to refer more in 
detail to the unparalleled growth of the wonderful “Art 
Preservative,” nor to indicate how near to, and yet 
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just how far from, perfection the Art has attained; nor 
to pay the master inventors of ourown country in de- 
tail their deserved tributes for doing most to accom- 
plish whatever approach to perfection has been made, 
nor to outline the possibilities of the future. Yet who 
will deny that the inventions of the future will startle 
the printing world as it has never been startled, and 
that the immeasurable improvements of the next decade, 
when compared with our much admired methods and 
machinery of to-day, will stand as a lusty giant beside 
a puny pigmy? 

My own imagination stands appalled when I con- 
template what the genius of Gutenberg, Koenig, Ged, 
Hoe, Bullock, Mergenthaler and others have accom- 
plished, and remember that the Infinite alone is the 
border line and limit to Human Invention. Who 
knows how many Hoes, Bullocks and Mergenthalers 
now repose in embryo in the womb of the Future, to be 
quickened into life as the centuries revolve, in His own 
good time—that Master of printers who stamped and 
stereotyped the divine likeness on man when he created 
him? 

There is to-day a new “Richmond” in the field, 
which proposes to contest to the death for supremacy. 
Like the old “helper’s” rival—the steam engine—this 
new compositor has no family to support, and no ex- 
pensive habits. I refer to the ‘““Merganthaler Lino- 
type,” or “Type Setting Machine.” * * * * 

|Mr. Campbell here entered into a minute technical 
description of the Mergenthaler type-setting machine, 
and continued : | 

The New York Tribune has forty-two of these ma- 
chines in its composing room, and has testified to the 
good results the ‘‘Mergenthaler” has accomplished for 
that paper. Other newspapers in Chicago, Louisville, 
Philadelphia and elsewhere, are using these machines, 
and the time may be nearer than we imagine when not 
only the daily papers will be set up on them, but when 
the editor of that peerless educator of the people and 
defender of their rights, the Weekly Newspaper, will 
serenely take his seat at his own “Linotype,” and at 
his own good pleasure compose editorials, reports and 
other articles for his paper, and cast them into plates. 
Theentire weekly paper can then be set up cheaply 
and quickly in his own office, and there will still be 
three good days out of every week at this season of the 
year for fishing and frolicking. May that time tarry 
not, but speedily come! 

It will be so easy and inexpensive then to set up the 
entire sheet, that I fear our good friends, the patent- 
outside men, will lose much business. 

This question is of concern: How will the general 
introduction of these machines affect that large and 
honorable class of our fellowmen, the compositors? 


Will the world indifferently witness the rude jostling 
aside by the new rival, of these faithful servants to 
whom it owes the preservation of “God’s Revelations 
to Man,” and the records of the achievements of the 
latter through all the ages of the world’s history? | 
trow not! 

Will these workmen, than whom no art has more 
skilled, be relegated to idleness; and when the “Lin- 
otype”’ is introduced, will there be no places in this art 
and in the other industries for them? 

This is an answer: “ History will repeat itself.” 
These skilled hands and trained eyes and patient spirits 
will have honorable positions—every one of them, The 
world has need of these men, and will use and compen- 
sate them, for this “laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

“Forewarned is forearmed.” Compositors will have 
umple time to provide against the inevitable change 
that is tocome with the “Linotype.” 

The change will begradual. Notall at once, but one 
by one the offices of the country will introduce the ty pe- 
setting instrument. 

Who will declare that it is impossible that the de- 
mands of the public for printing will not increase pari 
passu with the ability of the “Linotype” machines to 
supply these increased demands? ‘The compositor, be- 
vause Of his training, will make the best “ type-opera- 
tor,” and this position will be open tohim. A greater 
volume of printing to meet the growing wants of the 
world will require a greater number of type-setting 
machines. Is it not possible for their number, ere the 
youngest printers of to-day pass off the stage of life, to 
equal the number of first-class compositors to-day? 
Then, too, the machine has not been perfected to do 
that more difficult composition—job work. This branch 
of the business is growing rapidly, and daily calling for 
more men. Many book and newspaper compositors 
will naturally take positions as job printers, and serve 
their day and generation well in this branch of “The 
Art.” 

“ History will repeat itself.” Pardon simple illus- 
trations. Railroads break up stage lines; but stage 
drivers become railway conductors and trainmen. 
Street cars lessen the hackman’s business; but some 
hackmen come to be street car drivers—and so on. 

Happy the man able to accommodate himself to a 
new order of things! Courage, brother compositor, do 
not stumble! Thy sharp eyes can foresee the revolu- 
tion, and thine unfaltering courage can fearlessly meet 
it and shout with joy atthe progress thy beloved art is 
making—*‘ God speed !” 

News and book compositor of the past and present, 
“weighed in the balances” a thousand times and rarely 


“found wanting,” as you pass to an honored place in 





history—farewell ! 
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Type operator of the future, as you come on the stage 
to take the place of atrue and tried friend of the whole 
world—all hail ! 


BETTER GO SLOW. 


Some one has been trying to induce citizens of Ge- 
neva, N. Y., to put money’ into a paper-mill enterprise 
by making the most astonishing representations as to 
the profits of the business, the certainty of the market 
for the product and the small capital required to start 
it. The name of the person is not given in the news- 
paper that printed the letter in which he set forth the 
advantages and attractions of his scheme, but the editor 
describes him as “a gentleman who has had many years 
experience at paper-making and is thoroughly versed 
in every detail of the business.” This man puts the 
cost of building and equipping a mill to make No, 1 
book or writing paper, with a capacity of 16,000 pounds 
a day, the mill to be built in the most modern style, 
with machinery of the latest patterns, at the modest 
sum of $50,000, and then he gives figures to show what 
a mill of that kind will do: 

16,000 pounds paper per day, worth at wholesale 
6 cents a pound $060 
Cost of manufacture : 
I tons coal $27 
Soft paper and shavings 240 
Rag pulp.. ; 110 
Coloring, sizing and alum 5 


Labor 120 HOZ 


Profits ‘ si $458 

“Such a mill as this can easily make $400 per day 
over expenses,” he goes on to remark. In his endorse- 
ment of his project and proposal, the editor of the paper 
says: From our knowledge of the book and writing 
paper trade, we can safely endorse what is said in the 
foregoing letter. "The article is as staple in market as 
flour and sugar—no trouble to dispose of the output, be it 
ever 8o large, and that without hawking or peddling it 
in retail lots, A single jobber would take the entire pro- 
duct at prices affording the manufacturer a handsome 
profit.” 

Decidedly this is a well-baited hook. We remember 
to have read something very similar to this some months 
ago in connection with an attempt to boom a similar 
enterprise in the South, The tenor at least was the 
same—small expense and immense profits and a sure 
market. It looks like the operation of the same hand, 

The profit in paper-making is very large—when the 
expenses are low, the price high and the sales free and 
quick, ‘The same is true of cloth-making, watch-mak- 
ing, hat-making, shoe-making and some other trades, 
It might be found to apply to a great many others, if 
the matter were looked up. ‘There’s millions in nearly 
every trade, but the millions that are put into it very 
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often exceed or fully equal the millions that are taken 
out. Paper-making has been a better paying business 
than it is to-day, but just at this time we are inclined 
to think some of the largest paper-making concerns in 
the country would be glad to exchange their plant and 
business for one with a sure profit of $400 a day over all 
expenses. A prominent paper company in Iowa, own- 
ing a mill of 19,000 pounds daily capacity, in a very 
advantageous location, well-equipped, with an abun- 
dant water supply without pumping, offer to sell out 
for half what it would cost to build a new mill, for the 
only reason that they cannot make a profit at the pre- 
sent price of paper and the cost of making it. Proba- 
bly never in the history of the trade in this country 
has paper been made and sold on so narrow a margin 
of profit as now, ‘The production of book and news and 
the lower grades of paper is, the country through, ahead 
of the natural demand, yet another year will see the 
production enormously increased. Some of the most 
intelligent observers in the trade view the prospect 
with positive alarm, while others look for an advance 
of prices only after a calamitous break as a consequence 
of the present fever for increasing production and build- 
ing new mills. Under these circumstances, while a 
paper-mill in any given case may be a safe and profit- 
able investment, with careful management, men who 
have “had many years experience at paper-making, 
and are “thoroughly versed in every detail of the busi. 
ness,” are not likely to make such statements as those 
we have cited nor to paint the prospects of a new en- 
terprise in quite so rosy a hue.— Paper World, 
_ 

A VERY PooR Acror having played the part of 
the Ghost in “ Hamlet” for many years, Saphir, the 
German wit, on seeing him, said, “ It would be a good 
thing if this man gave up the ghost, so that somebody 
else could take his part.” A young poet once sent the 
humorist an “Ode to Immortality,” requesting his 
opinion of it. Saphir returned the manuscript with 
the message, “This package will never reach its ad- 
dress.” ‘‘Three persons,” remarked the wit, “sleep 
soundly—a child, a corpse, and a night watchman.” 
During his sojourn in X., Saphir was frequently in the 
society of a well-known theatrical manager whose dull- 
ness was notorious. ‘ How strange it is that my legs 
go to sleep every day!” he remarked on one occasion. 
“ How can you wonder?” returned Saphir. “They are 
always in your company.”’——“ Mots” by a German wit. 

+e: 

First OMAHAN—“ That man Jones is a brave fel- 
low. He faced death a hundred times without flinch- 
ing.” 

Second Omahan—“An old veteran, I presume?” 

First Omahan—‘No; he’s an undertaker.”— Omaha 


World. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WHEN the maiden dons a muslin gown, 
And the dog has a muzzie on, too, 

’Tis then we sigh to get out of town 
And down by the ocean blue. 


—Boston Courier. 
* * 
- 


Epiror—“ Got a man in your town over 100 years 
old, eh?” Caller—“ Yes, sir.” Editor—‘‘Saws a cord 
of wood before breakfast, walks twenty miles a day, 
and reads the finest print with ease, I suppose?” 
Caller—‘“ No, sir; he’s very infirm and half blind.” 
Editor—‘ Humph! I guess he can’t be over 80,”— 
New York Weekly. 


* 
oe & 


AmBITIOUS WIFE—My dear, all the people in our 
set are going away for the summer. 

Brutal Husband—Good! Then they wont know 
we’re at home.—New York Tribune. 


* 
* * 


Doctor (politely, but looking at his watch with 
visible impatience)—“‘ Pardon me, madam, but my 
time is not my own. You have given me all your 
symptoms in sufficient detail, and now perhaps you 
will kindly—er—ah—” 

Husband (not so considerate)—“ Maria, he doesn’t 
want to hear your tongue any more. He wants to look 
at it.’— Chicago Tribune. 


* 
* %* 


“T seg,’ remarked Mrs. Snaggs, “that there is talk 
of the Pope’s moving to Spain.” 

“Yes,” replied Snaggs, “ but it would be more ap- 
propriate for him to go to Palestine.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the Holy See should be near the Holy 
Land.”’— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


* 
* %* 


THE Goop Diz YounG.—This is particularly true 
of the chickens.— Boston Courier. 


* %* 

HerR VoGNEER—Mein Gott, but I vasall proke up! 
Vatched mit a corpse last nighd. 

Gilligan—Wuz it a wake? 

Herr Vogneer—Nein, you Irish shump; id vas dead. 
—Life. 

* ” * 

SPECIAL INFORMATION.—Elsie—“ What is the mean- 
ing of the Italian word ‘Andante’ I see so often?” Mr. 
Smith—“Ah! oh! Andante, you know, was the mother 
of the celebrated Italian poet.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


—_- @ 


The Western Journalist appeared in Chicago on July 20. 
Frank A. Burrelle is the publisher. 








PRINTING FROM WOODCUTS. 


Fine illustrated work is often printed from the wood- 
cut instead of from an electro. If theedition is small, 
all is well, but if it runs into thousands, so that the 
blocks remain all night in the machine, they frequently 
warp, and however beautiful the impression the even- 
ing before, it seems on the following morning as if the 
entire form had slipped. The explanation is easy. A 
block consists almost always of several pieces of box- 
wood glued together. When the block is fixed in the 
form and put on the machine, all goes well for a time. 
After everything has been made ready the printing can 
proceed, but imperceptibly the influence of the cold bed 
makes itself felt. The opening of doors, lifts, etc., pro- 
duces cold or warm draughts, and the so-called “sweat- 
ing” of the carriage. The moistureso produced is com- 
municated to the block, which, especially if new,sucks 
itup, and so gradually dissolves the glue joints. The 
block works itself loose, and every time it passes under 
the cylinder it “lifts” and curlsupward. When things 
have got so far, which, fortunately, only happens with 
big blocks, it is difficult to finda remedy. Even if the 
block is brought straight again (which can be done by 
putting it into a cold stereotyping apparatus, covered 
merely with a blanket) still the glue joints will remain 
visible. But to avoid all this trouble and to print, 
after making ready, without the usual opening and 
warping of the wood, asimple, cheap, and excellent de- 
vice may be employed. When everything is made 
ready, lift the form and lay over the whole bed, or only 
under the form, a piece of thin sheet gutta-percha of the 
thickness of paper. This substance is quite impervious 
toany liquid, and does not change in the least at ordi- 
nary temperatures. The bottom of the form always 
remains dry, and thus the cause of the warping of wood- 


blocks and of electros. on wood bottoms is obviated.— 
Der Stereotypeur. 





t-~ 

HARD-PACKING refers to the method of preparing 
the cylinder preparatory to working offaform. In the 
early days of machine printing, the packing of the cy- 
linder consisted of a few sheets of paper and a woollen 
blanket. It was soon found that packing with paper 
and covering with calico or a strong sheet of paper gave 
a much sharper and better impression, without damag- 
ing the type more than the blanket. Another improve- 
ment was made in packing the cylinder for high-class 
illustrated works, which is called “hard-packing.” <A 
few sheets of paper are placed round the cylinder and 
covered with a glazed board, the board being scored 
close to the edge to allow of its fitting neatly to the 
edge of the cylinder under the grippers, the whole 
being covered with a sheet of strong paper, ma- 
nilla paper being best adapted for this purpose. Calico 
may also be used, but it should be of very fire texture. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

The Review is a five-column folio, weekly, started at Mer- 
chantville, N. J., by William J. Lovell, with W. H. Lewis as 
editor. 

The Williamsburg (Va.) Gazette, temporarily suspended, will 
resume publication about October Ist. Benjamin Long is the 


proprietor of the Gazette, which he claims to be the oldest 
newspaper in America. 


The Weekly Gazette is the title of a new seven-column folio, 
started at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., by William A. Bobb, who an- 
nounces that it will be ** independent in all things,’’ and boom 
the town vigorously. 


The Dover (Del.) Index began its third volume on July18. It 
is an eight column folio, Democratic, of which F. M. Dunn is 
business manager. 

The Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette began volume twenty on 
July 12. Geo. W. Marlette & Sons are the publishers of this 
vigorous six-column quarto. 


Public Opinion, of Chambersburg, Pa., entered upon its 
twenty-first volume on July 5, and is still edited and published 
by its founder, M. A. Foltz, who says of it: ‘* Republican in 
politics, it never was so bound to party as to see no good in an 
opponent, nor so cowardly as not to express its independence. 
Were it to select any one thing above another in its career 
most to be proud of, it would be this.”’ 

The Hayes Valley Advertiser, of San Francisco, Cal., began its 
twelfth volume on July 13. Itis an eight-column folio, weekly, 
published by Willian Clark & Co. E. A. Wallazz, the editor, 
used to stick type on the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, way 
back in '64. 

The Indiana Journal of Commerce, of Indianapolis, has ab- 
sorbed the Indiana Trade Review and the Stock-Yards Review, 
of the same city. W. H. Drapier is editor and proprietor of the 
Journal, and isn’t sure that he is done “absorbing.” 

The Montgomery Transcript, of Skippack, Pa., was a year old 
on July 5, is gratified with its first year’s business, and is going 
to excel itself the present year. So says Editor B. Witman 
Dambly, who is young and energetic, and will doubtless ac- 
complish what he sets his heart on. 

Crawling up towards the century is the weekly edition of the 
Norristown (Pa.) Register. Volume eighty-eight began with 
its issue of July 2. A large nine-column folio, Democratic in 
politics. 





LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s for August, ** An Inven- 
tion of the Enemy,” is furnished by W. H. Babcock, who is a 


patent-lawyer of note. Mr. George W. Childs presents the 
third instalment of his very interesting ‘ Recollections.” 
Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Dom Pedro, and many other world-famous people figure in 
this instalment. Another article dealing with reminiscences 
is James M. Scovel’s “Recollections of Abraham Lincoln.” 
The short stories are by Rollo Ogden and Albion W. Tourgee. 
A timely article, ** Floods and their Causes,” is by Felix S. Os- 
wald. Other contributors are B. Maczahan, W. G. A. Bonwill 
Miss J. K. Wetherill, Melville Phillips, Julian Hawthorne, and 
Wm. 8. Walsh. Poems are contributed by Daniel Dawson, 
Walter Leonard, and Dora Read Goodale. 

The Changed Brides. By Mrs. Emma D. E. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

A Heart Twice Won. By Mrs. Elizabeth Van Loon. 

The foregoing have been added to Petersons’ pamphlet edi- 
tions of standard novels. 


N. Southworth. 





CURIOUS NAMES OF RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 
Of the sixty million people in this country not afew 
go through life bearing names that are, to say the 
least, curious. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some of the 17,107 papers published by part of these 
sixty million people should bear peculiar titles. It 
would be surprising if some did not. 

The present research, which has been restricted to 
religious publications, serves to show that men’s minds 
differ as greatly in naming papers as in naming chil- 
dren. 

For instance: a San Francisco publisher thought 
that the Christian spirit and brotherly love which his 
paper doubtless advocates could be best expressed by 
the title Harmony. Another publisher, in Leon, Iowa, 
a believer, perhaps, in the aggressive religion of former 
days, would have none of this, but called his paper 
The Armory. 

At Atlanta, Ga., The Way of Life had its beginning ; 
The Better Way, at Cincinnati, O.; while Sheldon, Mo., 
gives us Words of Eternal Life. There isa Christian 
Gleaner in Rockford, Ill.; a Baptist Sun in Gainesville, 
Ga.; and a Baptist Basket in Louisville, Ky. Indiana 
is rich in curious names; Evansville is the home of 
the Poor Soul’s Advocate; Indianapolis of the Jron Clad 
Age; and La Fayette of the Battle Ground Repository. 
New Orleans, La., is honored by being the abiding 
place of the Holy Family. Dayton, O., has a Religious 
Telescope and Streator, Il]., possesses a Church Tele- 
phone. One would naturally look to Philadelphia for 
The Ark, but in this instance we must turn to Balti- 
more, Md. 

It will be noticed that the West and South furnish 
most of these singular names. We of the East are con- 
tent to allow our journalistic offspring to flourish under 
less conspicuous titles.--Printers’ Ink. 

* 

He Couupny’t Dery Scrence,—‘ Madam, I must 
decline to saw this wood,” said the tramp, throwing 
down the saw and moving away. 

“You have had your dinner. 
saw the wood?” 

“When I promised to saw the wood I did not ob- 
serve the location of your woodpile and saw buck. 
Doctors tell us we must not work unless the gas or sun- 
light falls over ourleftshoulder. Ofcourse you would 
not expect me to set medical science at defiance. Good 
day.”-—-New York World. 





Why do you refuse to 





* 

JAMES LEONARD, a compositor on the Times-Demo- 
crat, of New Orleans, lately, in seven days of seven and 
one-half hours each, set and distributed 102,800 ems. 
He worked regular copy and his proof contained com- 
paratively few errors. 
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WANTS. 

PRINTE R, OF SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENC E, DESIRES 

a situation as Manager of asmal! Newspaper or Job Office; 

sober, industrious, good education. Bestof references. Mary- 

land or Southern Pennsylvania preferred. All communica- 
tionsanswered. Address “L.,’’ care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 











FOR SALE. 
OR SALE—A HALF INTEREST IN A NEWSPAPER 
and Job Office in a town of 1800 population. in Central 


Pennsylvania. Good reasons for selling. $400 will buy. Ad- 
dress “H.,” Box 124, Bellwood, Pa., Blair county. 








YEWSPAPER FOR SALE.—THE ONLY: DEMOCRATIC 
rt Paper, and a well-established Daily, in one of the best 
counties and cities in Mic higan at a bargain. Weekly estab- 
lished 40 years; Daily, 5 years. Address A. J. EDDY, 668 
Rookery, Chicago. 








A Newly Invented Self- ent Mailing Machine, 


and with it a wrap- 
per cabinet, which is 
an addition of great 
convenience. Better 
and more work can 
be done by it than by 
= any other. 

No ROYALTY. 
A discount to small 
offices. Send for de- 
scriptive circulars, 

t..... only by the 

ventor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE. in, Canton, N. Y. 


J. B. MOROGE, 


No. 317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 








GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS OF SMALL PRESSES, 
PAPER-CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, PUNCHES, 

DIES AND MODEL WORK, 


c.H. LYONS, 


607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 








TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


W. CC. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, ete. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 








IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, | 


With “D” or Plain Rollers. 


NV ITH A DIC K MAILER, EACH OF 6 CHICAGO EXPERTS 
in from 8 to 10 hours, stamps on 20,000 Inter-Oceans, one by one, the name 
and account of its owner. holding each P. O. lot till he wraps, cords if big, and P, O. 
labels it. A One Man Feat impossible without the Dick No Rp is needed 
— ?s and orders direct to Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. . B.—Answers at 











HUGH GANNON, 


EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS 10 HIRE, 


Stand, Minor St. 


‘THE: LEADING: ENGRAVING: 
Ane ieee OFTHE: COUNTRY 





CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto, 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment, 











THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 





—— Send Copy for Estimate, —— 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 
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C, SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
Presid 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


and Dealers in 


of the 


J. a. ST. soun,? 
T 





H. BARTH, Prest. W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Materlal and Machine Gf all kinds, 


Established 1796, 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 








= | 
+ AMERICAN +_ 5 


~~ 
> ©) 
ey. 





Uurrep States Tres Fouspry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





FARMER, LITTLE & G0,, 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 


ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor. 


THE 


E. H. MUNDAY 
Bus. Manager. 


Cottins «& M’LEEsTER 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET: 


PHILADELPHIA. 








© 
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TYPE FOUN DERS. 


Ni 
fa 





* BDICKINSON # 


'PYPE BOUNDERY 
150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHELPS, DALTON & cof 





LEWIS PELOUZE & CO,'S 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 


N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All Materials First-Class and 
at Lowest Prices 


RosTon | YPE 
FOUNDRY, 


104 MILk STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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ARGAINSIC 


SIN ——__+ 


> ©) Aa 


@& econd-Hand Presses, Ete. 


GORDON PRESSES— ‘ 
One quarter-medium Improved Gordon Press, 10x15 inches 
inside chase; excellent order. 
One quarter-medium old-style Gordon Press, 10x15 inches in- 
side chase, good order. 
LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
KIDDER PRESS— 
One Self-feeding Kidder Press, 10x15 inches; complete, with 
cutter, etc. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 
One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x50. 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 


One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 


One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 


LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 


One Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Press, bed 28x42 inches; 
good us new. 


One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order ; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125. 

GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gaye Cutter: $45. 


PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy's); $18. 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS 
One Riehl Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; with 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 
NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE— 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 832x454; folds long mail size, 
five folds; in first-class order; $225. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One Semple Book ‘Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


FOR SALE BY 


Ww. C. BLELOCH, 


BY THE SEA. 


The annual excursion of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
itorial Association to Cape May was an event of more 
than ordinary interest, and was a great success. For 
this place possesses great attractions, and at the time 
of the visit was at its best. And then, many of the 
gentlemen were accompanied by their wives, who were 
certain to insure delightful companionship, so neces- 
sary toa pleasurable journey. Quite a large delega- 
tion was able to spend a day in this city, and visit 
various places of interest. We were privileged to wel- 
come a number of them and show our appliances for 
conducting the large business which has been growing 
through the partiality of the Printers who have so 
kindly appreciated our efforts to understand as well as 
to supply their needs, 


Summer will soon be over, and Autumn bring 
the work for busy hands and brain; how wise is one 
who prepares for it by putting all things in order and 
being ready for every demand upon his resources. We 
mean to be wise to the extent of our ability to pile up 
on the various floors of our warehouse the goods 
we know will be wanted before the falling of the leaves. 


Our own makes of Envelopes are having a reputation 
that is very encouraging. So far the orders have been 
in excess of the production, but then we have supple- 
mented them with the standard makes, so that no one 
has been “left.” We shall fill all orders promptly. 
We rely on the good sense of the trade to appreciate 
the superior quality and perfect finish of our Enve- 
lopes, as they will appreciate the difference in price. 
We again emphasize the fact that we are thoroughly 
equipped for producing Envelopes of any desired size 
for special use, hand cut and hand folded, and will be 
glad to have the privilege of furnishing estimates. 


We are now supplying the Paper for quite a number 
of daily and weekly newspapers, and are ready to make 
further contracts for the remainder of the year. A good 
quality of paper at a low price is a desideratum. We 
van furnish it, Flat Papers, Cover Papers, Ledger 
’apers, and all other kinds of paper are in stock; tons 
ofthem, Card Boards in almost endless variety, of 
which we carry the largest and most varied stock in 
the city. We will mail our new Catalogue and price 
list on application, 


THE THOS. W. PRICE CO., 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE. 


VICI 








515 Minor St., PHILADELPHIA. 





505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Trade Mark, 
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THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO.,| >i, BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, ¢ S*4°TING, 


(] PULLEYS, 
108-116 Franklin Street, Bi iy ti GAS ENGINES, | eectine 
NORWICH, CONN. = : Ds, 
#4| Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, = °’ St orors 
: 


Manufacturers of 


woop TYPE, im Ce GENERAL 8 

uneiane ca im FRANK TOOMEY, ee See 

ERS, and all grades of MAPLE for sae 20-HAND ENGINES. 
Engravers’ Use. 131 North Third St., Philadelphia. v Sond for Catalogue. 


__HANSON BROTHERS, | SOUTHMICK, MeCKY & COs | ayant oA MRON, 
JE LECTROTYPERS | Pamphiet Binders, EYELETING AND PERFORATING 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. FOR THE TRADE. 


704 Sansom Street, No. 38 Hudson St., Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA. Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. Promptness and First-class Work Guaranteed. 
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GODFREY & CO.., 


O, 2.—“ Exrra R&-MELTING.” A valuable 
composition to printers who prefer casting their 





_ own rollers,as it melts and re-melts equal to any- 
thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
any other substance. 


| 1)”: 3.—‘Fasr Press” is, as its name indi- 


325 


WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 

faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 
no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 








i ——————— 




















No. |! 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 


HE InprA-RuBBER ROLLER ComMpouNpD is 
suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 
paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

since its introduction to the trade in 1865, It is an all- 
the-year-round composition. While possessing great 
strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. Itis 


- No, 2- 
Extra Re-melting Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 3 
—{- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin, -j— << “Fast Press” Composition,"35 Cts. per,lb. 


ROLLER COMPOSITION 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: 





© 




















ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS are now used extensively on all 
kinds of printing presses and 
machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 
watching or attention. ame 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.¢. BLELOCE 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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# W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. « 


LIMITED. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





All Kinds of 
Letterpress and 
Lithographic 
Inks and Varnishes 
On Hand 
and 
Made to Special Order. 
































PAPER CUTTER 


A MECHANICAL TRIUMPH. 


> —_ al 
Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886, 
> <- 
Light 24-in., will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 
“ 30-in., ** 66 30 bd 6 728 Ibs. 
Heavy, extra finish, 30 in., square, 30 inches, 
+s sé “ 33-in., +e a3 ss 
Larger Sizes Built to Order. 
ee 
HE “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cut- 
ters, such as sliding motion of knife, side and back 
giuges, ete.,and in addition has brass rules inserted in 
front and back tables. In design and finish it has no 
superior; in workmanship and material it is first-class. Its 
claims to superiority over other cutters are based on the pa 
tented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consisting 
of a novel arrangement of a dise having anti-friction steel 
rollers. The dise is secured to the end of the lever shaft, as 
shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches thickness of 
paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


H. H. LATHAM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
304-306 DEARBORN ST., CHICAOO, ILL. 
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Mew « BAPE « BASTENER, 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


NEW MACHINE —— 


A HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 

stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all 

kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine "work ix required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

. In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and sPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, 860. 
Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
Foot-Power Machine, - $50. 
With Stand and Table. 


« BRONZE + POWDERS * 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 


6,000 Rich Gold, 


> + 


$2.50 Per Pound. 


No. 
pe ‘ 2 v0 oe oe 


“ “ “ 


“ec “ec “ “se 


Cron 
p Casa 


“ee “ “ “ 


1. 
1. 
1.4 
1. 
i 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the courser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


for Pure Silver), 





TT 


STITCHING BOOKS. 





aD OO” 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful tor Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 

Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
‘od frame accompanies 


PRICES: 
= 8x33 in. ™ iron frame, 7~ 
— 50 
mao ** * without frame, 20 
toa ° 30 


ALL THE ABOVE 


W. C. 


MINOR ST 


I med 


515 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDE I! 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 





ARE FOR SALE BY 


LOCH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Dy PAPER MANUFACTURERS rag 
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MANUFACTURERS FOR 
OF Publishers, Lithographers, 
PARCHMENT p A p E R Book and Job Printers, 
| Map Publishers, 


Waterand Grease-Proof 


PAPER A 
5 —* 








6) 
—+—<+ Hardware Dealers, 
a) 


090% 
Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 


AMERICAN SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION | 
Grocers, Druggists, 


MATRIX PAPER ee Jewelers, Silversmiths, 


<ayor ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 


Dealers in Fancy Goods, 
One OMG YO Dyiw-0 “L; 
Or 3 he i And all others. 





PAPER 
MAILING TUBES 


TTO * GAS * ENGINE * WORKS, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
aangamaane neuen. 





Over 20,000 
OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now. Sold. 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 
. - 
New Vertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops “ one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runsan ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM | TO 50 HORSE-POWER. 
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S. C. HANCOCK, H. P. FEISTER, THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


sixma ano minor staeers, | FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS | s=tseurers, rmporter 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 123 and 125 North Fifth Street, PAPER, 
ome PHILADELPHIA. ENVELOPES, 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND CARDS AND 
anptoetacer of the best modern im- 
ywroved machinery for Printers, Book- 

MANUFACTURER OF finde rs, t. ereme rs, Stationers, etc. CARDBOARD, 
‘ 1e celebrated CORONET PAPER-CUT- 
BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY TING machinery a specialty. 505 MINOR STREET, 
UNEQUALED FACIL I'TLES for repairing 


DESCRIPTION. ie ron Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- PHILADELPHIA. 











J. L. SHOEMAKER &CO., 


Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


— ESTABLISHED 1729. — 


THE JAS. M. WILLGOX PAPER CO. 


(We. F. WiILLCOXx) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 


ai " » or. ac k Uf Kc > rop Woy 
STAMPED \ e\ “ = GLEN MILLS, 5O9 M I NOR S] RE iD, | ’ P. 0. BOX 


ON EVERY : 
. Delaware Co. Pa. PHILADELPHIA. 1328 
SKIN OF 


“LEDGER BRAND’ 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. 








Franklin Electrotype Co., THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


509 Locust ST, | 4 CARD$S$+AND+CARD +BOARDS * 


PHILADELPHIA. 
4 For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


oe nel ne -etare og WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
—_— STREET, HELOW MINOR. 


M.O. RA ng WILLIAM H.H. CLINE 
Wit. ALTA a ACK. ROBERT J. BENSON 


M. 0. RAIGUEL & CO., 


Paper and Envelope Warehouse, it ag, Papen Sroce axd Gazuatas WaResoue, 
17 & 19 3. SIXTH STREET, ) S02 Commerce Street, 


1] 


-o2== PHILADELPHIA. = 
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IMPROVED 


COPPER-RIVETED, BRASS-LINED 





~ = == SSA 





Galleys, 


“SS THE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST, <<< 








The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Singie Volumn, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 234 inches inside, . 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10 inches inside, . . . $2.00! 9x14 inches inside, . . . $2 75 | 14x 20 inches inside, . 
83x13 ” ae 2 50 | 10x16 * - « « 8 OO) 16222 ws 
/12x 18 . . 2. 850 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
64x22} inches inside, . . . . . . . . . $3 00{| 10x22} inches inside. . 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3 x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . 


—<—c" THE REGULAR SIZES’ ALWAYS ON HAND, S—>— 








Special Sizes Made Yo Order At Short Notice. 


~ ——ag§ > Bo BO ae wD om 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY GABINET Tops 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


——ais> eo wm Oe a0 wm om 


MANUFACTURED AND For SALe BY 


wa. Cc. BIB LOCH, 
Successor to R. S. MENAMIN, 615 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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HEST WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 
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NEWS CHASE, 











Pair of Twin 


Size of pair, over all, 
x WH% 
x 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
xX 
x 
x 
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PAIR OF TWIN CHASBS. 


Chases. 


Size cach, inside 
1 x 8th 
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PAIR OF TWLN CILASES, WITH BARS. 
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% News Chase. & 
fo] No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each, a No. 
ye { x 20% 15 x 187% $550 | ~ (1, 
4 X 24% 18 x 22% 6 00 442% 
ali X 2874 2 x 2% 6% | = (3, 
é | X 33% 23334 x B14 7 50 { 4,. 
Zz | 4% x 39 2434 x 3634 8 00 y | 4, 
ate x 417%, 264 x B06 850 | A) 6, 
fo)! x 44 27% x 4154 900 |) 5M, 
| X 464 204 x 4414 ote | = 16, 
. Lol x 48% 3114 x 4614 woo | . | 64, 
4 x 50% BUG x 4814 1050 | 44%... 
+ x 1% BG x 52M NH | S48 
ss x 504 3814 x 5714 250! Slag, 
% Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
x No Size of pair, over all, Size each, inside. Price pair 
_s { ee ..--1IT7 x20% Ib x 
44 2, : Ss IB x 
pn! aie ee 22 x 
| Meters wa ee a 2334 x 
sl Nae za saicens eaey a 244 x 
ers: vascccrnccee ae 26% x 
D4 | | é am xX 2754 xX 
ok, Serer ae 204 x 2 
. | e......-... 311g x2 
ES, Ee Gr B26 x! 
ays er: ee BH1G x | 
34 i ‘ hak, 
> (9, 41 x 594 x 
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BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 
x Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 3 
in] No, Size each, over all, Size each, inside Price, each. ea No 
ie \ x 207%, $7 50 | re (1. 
4 - x 2475, 8 25 4 4 2, 
aa X 27 Sree | Sat... oo. 
{ X 33% 10 00 | [ 4..--...2. 
a x 39 10 50 w | 4% 
4 | x 4174 ae) Sis... 72: 
we | x 44 150 | ©) 5M... 
= x 464 2 00 1 
: 4 x 48% ee Cr eee 
4% x 504 13 00 ES Ae 
A ) x 5th, in | oe .c,:.... 
x | x 59 Mee |) ae UO. ccs. ccc... 





SKELETON CHASE, 


Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all. 


AT x 20% 


20 x24H%, 
2 X 287 
26 x 33% 
27 x39 

29 x4l% 
sO x 44 

82 x 45% 

. BBG x 4834 
BS” x 5084 
38 x 5454 
AL x 5034 


Size each, insick 
I x 18% 
IS xX BH% 
22 x 2% 
2334 x 3156 
244 x 3654 
26'%4 x 305g 
274 x 4144 
204 x 41, 
3114 x 46% 
B24 x 4814 
35% x $214 
38% x 5714 





Price, pair. 


$8 00 
9 25 
10 50 
UL 75 
12 50 


Price, each, 
$4 50 
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Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 ¢. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4 e. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. ——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.——When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER [RON 


than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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+|NEWS INKK 


AT LOW PRICES. 








News Ink in 500 1b. Bbls., , at 8 Cts. per lb. 
250 * ; . ae Ss * 
100 lb. Kees, “aio * 
50 , at 13 ° 
25 * at 16 * 





BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 





= COPYING PRINTING INKS = 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 
DARK RED. PURPLE, Red Shade, BROWN, BLUE, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE. Blue Shade, GREEN, BLACK, 


AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 














Manufactured and for sale by WW of BLELOGH, 15 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


se 1, 1889. se 
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WOOD AND METAL TYPE 
iil ALEX. M’LEESTER, 


PROPRIETOR. 


INK AND MATERIAL 


STEREOTYPING 





ELECTR 
THE 


~ | COLLINS & M’LEESTER 
: Type FOUNDRY 
705 Jayne STREET 
| PHILADELPHIA 























GIVEN TO 


EUGENE H. MUNDAY, THE PROPORTIONS OF 
a NEWSPAPER FONTS 
































